“What about Nikolai?” asked Pavel, clenching 
« fists to keep from bringing a shovel down 
ver the stoker's head. 

“Nikolai?” the stoker repeated. “That’s funny! 
didn't see him there at all. He must have slipped 
way. what with all the excitement.” 

Getting up, he looked into the furnaces, and 
yeoan shovelling coal. 

Pavel poured some water into a rusty tin 
san, and gulped it down feverishly. His teeth 
rattled against the metal. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Ivan Pafnutyevich Vorobyov was preparing lo 
eo to work. His younger son, Semyon, coming 
home from the machine shop, found the old man 
putting up his lunch: two boiled potatoes, and 
a thin slice of maize bread. 

There was really no need of a lunch box, to 
carry so frugal a meal. It could easily have been 
stuffed into an overall pocket. But Ivan Pafnutye- 
vich was a man of habit. He had carried this 
iron box, with the fanciful copper openwork on 
the lid. for thirty years, and he continued to 
carry it now. It was far too roomy, of course. 
The potatoes would roll about as in an emply 
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bin, crushing the fragile bread into Cattere,] 
crumbs. Bitlerly, he recalled how difficult j, had 
been, only a few short months ago, to squeeze },;. 
whole lunch into the box. Something had always 
had to be carried separately: the bacon, pe, 
haps, or the bottle of milk.... 

Nodding silently, Semyon began pulling off 
his overalls. 

“Well?” the old man asked, “So you're start- 
ing the machine shop tomorrow?” 

Semyon hung his head, but did not answer. 

“Your uncle still sick?” 

“No. Some of the fellows went to see him, 
and they say he’s on his feet again. People 
do say”—Semyon moved closer, speaking very 
low—‘they do say it was his work, when the 
drilling machine broke down. There was a nut in 
the gear box, only nobody knows where it dis- 
appeared to. He’s a head on his shoulders, Uncle 
Fyodor has, and plenty of courage to back it. 
And a good memory, too. He hasn’t forgotten 
what our Soviet rule did for him. So he 
does his best. If we had more like that, the Ce 
mans could never get anything done.” 

Ivan Pafnutyevich grimaced. He had always 
cherished a grudge against this brother of his. ; 
Fyodor never drank. He had married when !¥:". 
the elder, was still a bachelor. At the age of 
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forty-five, when he might have rested content 
with his foreman’s job in the machine shop, he 
had had the moral courage to go to school to- 
gether with his own pupils, attending and com- 
pleting special courses in his trade. Theory, he 
had wanted, to back his practical experience! He 
had built himself a house of his own, too, 
whereas Ivan had always lived in rented rooms. 

Had it not been for the bottle, Ivan Pafnutye- 
vich might have become a leading engine driver 
on the Debaltsevo-Stalino line. Instead, he had 
remained through all the years a “dinkey” driv- 
er at the works, running a shunting locomotive 
that was just about as old as himself. It had 
always been with a twinge of envy that he had 
read his brother’s name in the newspapers, among 
those of the best foremen at the works. Now, too, 
the high praise he heard of Fyodor pinched the 
old man’s sensilive pride. At the same time, how- 
ever, it was very pleasant, Clearly, then, he had 
been mistaken in counting his brother a miserly 
hoarder, a moneygrubber. No, Fyodor had not 
sold the Motherland, had not put his goods or his 
life before his country. And Fyodor had the ad- 
vantage of his trade and skill. When he got well, 
he could carrv on the good work. But what could 
the elder brother do—stoker Ivan, who ran his 
engine boiler now, twelve hours a day, for the 
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sole purpose of healing up lank car aller tank 
car of mazul? 

“So you're preparing for the happy day?” he 
asked his son maliciously. 

“The Germans are preparing, not we,’ Se- 
myon returned. “They’ve daubed their swastikas 
all over the walls, and hung up 4 huge picture of 
Hitler.” 

“They’d do better to hang Hitler up himself, 
the bitch, instead of his picture. That’s what he 
was born for,” said the old man. He fell silent, 
sunk in dreary reflections. 

So many victims! So many shot, so many shut 
up in concentration camps. And still it went on. 

“It’s interesting, the way things go,” he said, 
getting up heavily, with the lunch box in his 
hand. “One son off at the front, smashing the 
fascists’ tanks. And the other son at the works, 
getting ready to repair those same tanks, It’s 
interesting.... Look here: can’t anything really 
be done?” 

“Not a thing,’ Semyon said glumly. “That 
cursed engineer knows what he’s doing. Every one 
of us answers for his own machine. Smash if, 
and you're done for, on the spot.” 
| “A fine lot of milksops youve turned out to 
be, the whole bunch of you. A fine lot! You were 
all such wonderful talkers, not so long ago. 
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Mceting-room heroes! A wonder to hear! Where’s 
all your heroism got to now?” demanded Ivan 
Pafnulyevich, his eyes fixed sternly on his son. 

Semyon turned his face away. He was lying 
to his father, The shop, he knew, would not start 
work next day. That afternoon, when all the tests 
were done, the bearings of the main transmission 
motor had been oiled; and the oil had contained 
an admixture of emery dust and steel filings that 
must inevitably wreck the motor. 

“A fine lot,” the old man repeated, stumping 
out of the room. He did not even bother to close 
the door. 

Semyon looked after his father with some con- 
cern. Ivan Pafnutyevich had aged cruelly in the 
past few months, had grown suddenly stooped and 
gaunt. His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes sunk 
deep under his bushy grey brows. Even his mous- 
tache drooped, limp and neglected, adding a tinge 
of bitter bewilderment to the sullen anger in his 
eyes. . 

It was still quite early; but the old man had 
always liked to take his time, strolling leisurely 
to the works and resting awhile, before the whis- 
tle, in the yardmen’s waiting room, or “gabble 
room,” as they more often called it. Here, by the 
hot stove, as the incoming shift began to gather, 
one could chat comfortably with one’s friends, and 
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hear all the latest news of the works ang | 
world. Nowadays, the waiting room was y,. _ 
cheerful place. The workers would sit aroung he 
stove in funereal silence; and any conversyi;,. 
that did begin would weigh the heart down ;:)) 
more heavily. Yet they continued to gather here 
long before their shifts began: to get a little 
warmth into their bones, after their unheated 
homes, and draw a little comfort from company. 

Walking slowly down the street towards the 
works, Ivan Pafnutyevich asked himself, over and 
over: 
“Can’t anything be done? Not anything?” 

He turned in at the gates, where the politsal 
on duty examined his pass and issued him a token 
for receipt of the daily bowl of potato peel- 
ing soup. Instead of cutting straight across the 
grounds, Vorobyov took the long way around, 
past the blast furnace shop and then along the 
tracks, which here ran side by side with the broad 
asphalt road. 

Along the asphalt pavement, two by !wo 
stood the tanks, awaiting repairs. A big tank 
column. 

Day after day, Ivan Pafnutyevich had made 
this long detour, to gloat over the twisted turrets, 
the torn treads, the bullet-pierced armour plate. 
Today, he did not gloat. His heart was heavy with 
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the knowledge that tomorrow repairs would begin, 
and soon tank after tank would go crawling Kast- 
wards, back to the front. And his own sein | Se- 
myon, would have a hand in this. | 

Suddenly the old man slipped and almost 
fell, There was a puddle of mazut on the asphalt, 
which he had not noticed until he stepped into 
+ A thin trail of mazut, he now saw, ran across the 
es all along the line. Evidently, an engine had 
recently passed, pulling a mazut tank car with a 
jeaky cock. The engine must have balked, as they 
often did because of the low-grade German coal; 
and while it was standing this puddle had formed. 

Ivan Pafnutyevich suddenly clapped a hand to 
his forehead, and stood so, motionless, for a mo- 
ment or two. Then he glanced around him, as 
though afraid someone might have been reading 
his thoughts, and strode rapidly on along the 
tracks. At every step, the potatoes in his lunch 
box rattled back and forth. 

For the first time in all his years at the 
works, he passed the waiting room without look- 
ing in, and went straight to his engine, which was 

an the mazut reservoir. The 


standing on 4 siding near 
dinkey seemed rooted in the earth. 


lis wheels were buried under many weeks’ accu- 
ation of clinker, and huge icicles hung from 
ation. It had not moved since the 


decrepit little 


mul 


every pro} 
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occupation; for the Germans used it as a steam 
boiler, to heat = mazul 


for pouring from tank 


cars into the reservoir. 


Ivan Pafnutyevich relieved the day-shift eng’ 


ne 
man at once, though it w 


as not yet time. He shoy. 
elled in’ some coal, and poked up the fire 50 


energetically that a sheaf of sparks came flying 
out at the stack. 
“Hey. 


grandad! Hold your horses!” cried the 
mazut caretaker anxiously. “You'll have us ablaze 
in a minute—we’ve got mazut all around! What's 
up, anyway? Remembering your travelling days?” 

“What's the use of remembering? My travel- 
ling days are over now,” the old man replied; 
but his cheerful tone belied the melancholy of 
his words. 

When the firebox was full, Ivan Pafnutyevich 
took a pick and began hacking away at the 
frozen piles of clinker. 

Some time later, a German sergeant and 
two privates came by. Watching the old man 
work, the sergeant laughed. 

“Russische Schwein arbeite; rein, he said to 
the privates; and they guffawed loudly. 

The significance of Schwein was clear enough, 


by now. As to rein, Vorobyov had not yet en- 
countered the word, and could not euess ils 


meaning, Nodding civilly, however, he said: 
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“Yes, yes. Rat, rai.”* 

T he soldiers laughed again, and went away. 

“Rat,” the old man muttered, setting to work 
with redoubled energy. “It ll be rai for you, sure 
enough, tonight.” 

Growing tired and hungry, he climbed into 
the cab to eat his lunch. The bread had broken 
into bits, and he gathered the crumbs up care- 
fully from the bottom of the box. 

“I should have put some straw in, to keep 
the potatoes from rolling,” he reflected. “Now, 
why didn’t I think of that before? Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter. I can do it tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow,” he repeated aloud, and shook his 
head. 

He drew hot water from the boiler, and sipped 
it slowly. It stank of oil and lime. Then he 
ate his potatoes. 

It was late evening before he put away his 
pick and shovel. Now the dinkey was an engine 
again, and the ice and clinker which had blocked 
its wheels were piled high at a little distance 
from the tracks. 

Ivan Pafnutyevich looked into the cab» to 
check the steam gauge. The pointer hovered just 

\ 

* Rein—German for clean; rai—Russian for para- 


dise.—T rans. 
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short of the danger line. Satished, he hurried off 
to the depot. From an iron box in a corne; 
of the waiting room, he gathered an armful of 
erease-soaked waste, which he took — bach 
with him to his engine and piled up neatly ip 
the cab. 

“What are you up to, wilh all that junk?” 
asked the mazut caretaker. “Building yourself 
a nest in the cab?” 

“That's right. A nest. So my old bones will 
rest softer in the next world,” he answered 
testily. 

The fire was roaring steadily. Ivan Patnut- 
vevich added more and more coal. After a while 
he got out and moved around the engine, pour 
ing grease into the axle boxes. 

The mazut caretaker emplied the tank car and 
brought up another. Thea he came up to the cab 
again, wiping his greasy hands with a bunch oi 
wasie. 

“T’'ll go take a nap in the sabble room, while 
there’s nothing to do,” he said. “Call me when 
the mazut’s hot enough.” 

Some time past midnight, Ivan Pafnutyevich 
felt the tank car. It was very hot. He uncoupled 
‘tt and hurried back to his cab. 

Taking his place at the controls, 
out automatically for the whistle cord, 


he reached 
but caught 


Doe 


himself in time and pulled his hand back wit! 
whispered curse. With beating h nee 
— oer ating heart, he opened 
the throttle. 

The dinkey did not move. 

“Failure?” flashed through the old man’s mind. 
Desperately, he threw the throttle open wide. 

The dinkey jerked violently, and was off. 

For the first time in his life, Ivan Pafnutyevich 
had started on a journey without blowing his 
whistle. 

He stopped the engine at the junction, and 
sot out to switch the point. Then he steamed back 
to the tank car, and coupled it to his engine. 

Slowly, the dinkey dragged the car along the 
rusty, disused tracks. 

When he came alongside the asphalt road, Ivan 
Pafnutyevich shut the throttle, jumped down, and 
threw the cock of the tank car open. The hot 
mazut came pouring oul. Spreading smoothly over 
the asphalt pavement, ‘+ soon reached the treads 


of the nearest tanks. 

The old man climbed back ‘nto his cab, and 
took the dinkey slowly on down the whole length 
of the tank column. As the last tanks came 7 
site, the stream of mazul dwindled and stopped: 
The car was emply- 

Reversing the engin’, 


trip. 


he started on the return 
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The time was come. He seized a handtul of 
waste, thrust it into the firebox for an Instant 
and cast it, flaming, back upon the heap in the 
corner of the cab. It caught at once. Now he he- 
gan to scatter the burning stuff out over the road. 

His hands were burnt to the bone, his beard 
and eyebrows gone; but still he continued to 
throw the burning waste from the slowly moving 
dinkey, with no thought but to reach the other end 
of the tank column before anyone could stop him. 

Behind him, the mazut he had poured over the 
road was already afire: a broad river of flame, 
lighting up the dead shop buildings, the smokeless 
stacks. 

Shouts and whistles sounded at the works gates. 
Shots were fired. Politsais and German soldiers 
came running towards the conflagration. 

But a series of violent explosions drove ihem 
back. There was still petrol in the tanks, and, in 
some of them, shells and cartridges, which the 
raging fire had heated to bursting point. 

Ivan Pafnutyevich passed the end of the tank 
column. Thrusting his head out at the cab win- 
dow. he looked back. The tanks had caught. His 
task was done. He threw the throttle open to the 
limit. . 

Pushing the empty car before it, the dinkey 
sped along the tracks. 
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The old man closed his eyes, and tarned his 
scorched face to the cooling wind. 

For a moment he dreamed he was driving his 
engine on some ordinary trip, in ordinary times. 
But the dream was cut rudely short. 

The tank car jerked the buffer from the tracks, 
and crashed into the works wall. The driver's head 
hanged against the firebox. He lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Early next morning Krainev was summoned to 
von Wechter’s office. Even outside the door, Ser- 
sei Petrovich could hear the baron’s voice, raise 
vn frantic abuse. Coming in, he found Smakovsky, 
pale and trembling, facing his ‘nfuriated employer. 
Beside von Wechter al the desk sat another Ger- 
man, in Gestapo uniform, adorned with innumer- 
able insignia. This German’s frosty eye swept 
Krainev’s face as he entered, but so swiftly that 


Krainev could make nothing of them. 
“You should to hang,” von Wechter shouted, 


shaking an accusing finger at Smakovsky- “The 
partisan iss burn the tanks, und you are sleep 
in bed, You are help him burn. Fsel! Ass! 
Get out! Schneller! Out!” He pointed 0 the 
door. 
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Smakovsky left. Von Wechter transferred his 
wrath to Krainev. 

“What you are think in your head?” he qo. 
manded. “Burnt tanks how will you repair?” 

“What I think?” replied Krainev tranquilly “ 
think it was foolish to leave the tanks unguarded,” 

Without waiting to be asked, he sat down in 
one of the armchairs before the desk. 

“Und why are you not guard them?” von 
Wechter roared. 

“Me? I'm the manager of the machine shop. 
My work is progressing splendidly. We start the 
hop this afternoon.” 

Krainev leaned back in his chair contentedly. 
Now he was perfectly willing to start the shop. 
It would take a week, at least, before all the burnt 
tanks could be cleared off the road. Through the 
window opposite, he saw two tractors crawling 
across the works territory, with the charred rem- 
nants of a tank in tow. 

Von Wechter turned to the Gestapo man, and 
they began to talk quietly in German. Krainev. 
waiting, let his dyes wander over the desk in 
front of him. Everything here remained as he had 
always known it: the desk set, with inkwells in 
the shape of teeming ladles: the miniature ing! 
mould for pens and pencils; the bronze steelman 
beside it. Even the carafe of drinking water on the 
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little table beside the desk was the same from 
which Dubenko had so often poured himself a 
class during the general morning reports. 

Von Wechter’s voice brought Krainev back, 
with a start, to the present day. 

“It iss one question I should ask from you,” 
von Wechter said. “Luffed you fery much your 


son?” 

“Very,” Krainev replied, wondering what 
would come next. 

“Why you did sent him in the Urals?” 

“How could I keep the child in danger here? 
There were air raids all the time, and people 
thought there would be heavy fighting for the 
‘own, And the Urals are so near! The German 
troops will soon be there. The Urals will sur- 
render without battle. When it’s all over I can go 
and fetch him.” 

“Why you are leafe your wife?” von Wech- 


ter asked. “She iss our friend. She will to help 


Germany.” 
6é a d o. iv ¢ ‘d 
I discovered she was deceiving me, Sa! 


Krainev, well pleased with himself for finding the 
right reply. 
The Germans consulted 


ter announced pompously : 
“You are appoint for the chief from the 


Russian guards from the whole works, Now must 


again. Then von Wech- 


SaT 


litt, 


your head to answer for all. You understan(9 
For all,” | 
| understand,” Krainey returned 
ing deep below the surface the swell; 
filled his heart. “I’ll do everything in 
But if I’m to take the job I must 
Power station, not later than tomorrow.” 

At the words, “power station,” the German in 
Gestapo uniform stiffened suddenly and turned his 
eyes on Krainev in 4 heavy stare, Again Sergei 
Petrovich failed to grasp the expression of those 
frosty eyes; but a chill ran down his spine. 

“Why you are interest in the station? The 
station iss gut guard.” 

“Once I answer for everything, I have to see 
whom you have working there.” 

Von Wechter spoke to the Gestapo man in 
German, 

Krainev sat smoking quietly, as though the 
question did not interest him particularly. 

“Fery gut,” von Wechter declared, after a 
brief consultation. “The chief from the Gestapo 
permits for you tomorrow to visit the station.” 

Krainev’s eyes were shining as he came out of 
the administration building. Tt is often harder for a 
man to conceal joy than sorrow. And why should 
Krainev suppress his rejoicing? Did he not have 
the right to it? Had he not earned that right? 


3 sup press- 
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How often he had thought about the day when 
he should succeed in entering the power station! 
{nd now that day was to be tomorrow! 

Tomorrow he would achieve his most fervent 
desire. his most cherished hope. His heart beat 
high in that peculiar elation, not to be compared 
with ordinary joys, which comes with the fulfilment 
of exalted dreams. And memory returned him 
to the day, the happiest of his life, when he had 
first experienced this elation. 

He had gone to Moscow, to participate in a 
conference of Stakhanovites. It had long been his 
dream to visit the capital, to set foot on the Red 
Square, to see, if only for an instant, the greai- 

st of all men. 

And at last he had found himself walking up- 
hill. past the huge museum, with the domes of 
St. Vasili’s and the spires of the Kremlin towers 
coming into sight ahead. Then the familiar, long- 
awaited scene had opened before him. He had had 
to stop to catch his breath. How often had he 
seen this historic square, in photographs, on the 
cinema screen, in his mind’s eye! Now he saw it 
in reality. Now he could drink in its beauty to his 

heart’s content. He had stood motionless, admiring 
the Kremlin walls, the rows of slender spruces, 
the severe simplicity of the mausoleum. 

He had wanted to touch it all; to carry some 
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part of it, be it only a few spruce needles, away 
wilh him to the Donbas... . 

He was striding down the ties past the burnt 
tanks: but he did not see them. 

What he saw was a roomy hall in one of the 
Kremlin palaces; the speaker’s stand in that hall; 
and, behind the stand, the people’s leader: grand 
in his simplicity, and simple in his grandeur. It 
was this vision that Sergei Krainev had carried 
away in his heart, back to the Donbas. 

But all this was memory. It was not long be- 
fore Krainev was brought back forcibly to reality, 
to the present day. From a lamppost at the edge 
of the road hung the charred body of the old en- 
gine driver, Ivan Pafnutyevich Vorobyov. The 5ld 
man’s face was turned towards the column of 
burnt tanks, as though in wonder at this thine he 
had accomplished. 

Only with difficulty did Krainey control the 
impulse to bare his head and bow in reverence 
before this courageous man. Clenching his teeth, 
he hurried on. 

When he reached his office, he sent at once 
for Pyotr Prasolov. Pyotr came in, glum and 
inimical as always, 

“Bring me a fuse and detonators tonieht, a! 
my house,” Krainey ordered, “The power station 
will go up in the ajp lomorrow morning.” 
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Prasolov’s face did not clear. 

ie .s> a rf: ; " ~~ a ve be * 

| need sina details than that, he said. 

Sorely piqued by his suspicion, Krainev ex- 
claimed: 


“That's all. Carry out your orders.” 


It was late at night when Valya knocked. 
Looking into her face, Sergei Petrovich cried out 
in horror. Her hair was clipped short, and there 
was a huge red blister over her upper lip. 

“What's happened, Valya?”’ he asked, turning 
her to face the moonlight. 

Gently, she removed his hand. 

‘“Careful!”’ she said, and tried to smile, but 
immediately bit her lip in pain. 

From an inner pocket of her jacket, she pro- 
duced a fuse and detonators, which she laid down 
on the window sill. 

“What’s happened, Valya? Who did that te 
you?” 

“Nothing, Sergei Petrovich. I did it myself. 
The Germans pester every girl they see. So I 
heated up a curling iron and put it to my lip. 
Well, and I made it a little too hot. But that 
doesn’t matter. It'll heal, I suppose, by the time 
our army gets back. And in the meantime, I’m safe. 
No one will look twice at such a scarecrow.” 

They sat down, side by side, and for a long 
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time neither spoke. Krainev was oe his 
for the morning. Valya was thinking of 
pans the window sill, bathed in silvery MOorn- 
Licht, lay the fuse and detonators. . 

“Such a beautiful night, said Krainey softly. 
“The sort of night for wandering out of doors, 
for talking, dreaming.” 

“Dreaming!” Valya returned, with caressing 
mockery. “I’d never take you for a dreamer, 
They’re always so helpless, so impractical. You’re 
not that kind. You’re a man of action.” 

“Ah, but you’re wrong there, Valya,” he said 
eagerly. “There are al] kinds of dreamers. Some 
just dream their dreams, and rest content with 
that. But others—the greater their dreams, the 
meio impatient they grow to make those dreams 
reality. Take € vreat inventors, the men who 


revolutionize ; €very one. It’s 


ity’s advance. The 
€ world’s most ac- 


remaking the world 
have called a dsenen.* teachings, which many 


altentively, A 
. As : Then 
Talnev was near, a alo y always whe 
heart, a 


Wing happiness filled her 


os wil hy she > ’ i cae 
take Place next yp, rmembere 


d what was 
morning, i 


(?) 
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Next morning he must die. How could he 
think and speak of other things? Surely he 
did not hope to come out of it alive? Valya’s 


eves turned to the detonators on the window 


sill. One hundred seconds from ignition to explo- 
sion. 


Sergei Petrovich caught her glance, and under- 
stood what she was thinking. 


“Valya,” he said, “take this and give it to 
Serdyuk.” 


“What is it?” she asked softly. 

“Read it.” 

She went to the window, and, in the bright 
moonlight, read his note: 

“To the secretary of the Party bureau. 


“IT am setting out to fulfil my duty. Let me 
be counted as a Communist. 
Sergei Krainev” 


Valya folded the note carefully and hid it in 
her bosom. A tear rolled down her cheek, glisten- 
ing in the silvery light. 

Krainev came to her side. Turning quickly, 
she threw her arms around him, as though never 
to let him go. 

“Sergei Petrovich!” she whispered. “My dear, 
my dear! How dreadful it all is!” 


She could no longer restrain the choking sobs. 
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Krainev drew her gently away from the windoy 
and wiped away her tears, as though she were , 
child. Gradually, her sobbing ceased. She looked , 
at him, deep into his eyes, and kissed him. 

His heart was heavy. Some deep instinct kep! 
his eyes turned from the clock. Once he left the 
house, he knew, an hour would be his utmost lease 


of life. 


The visit to the power station had been set for 


seven. 

The whistle blew. 

Again Valya embraced him, saying: 

“It’s time, Sergei Petrovich.” 

Krainev went to the window. 

A grey winter sky spread coldly over tue 
earth. Far off at the horizon, dawn was break- 
ing, a faint strip of rose and yellow. This, it oc- 
curred to Krainev, was the last dawn he would 
ever see. He stood looking out for a while, then 
took the fuse and detonators and strode out of 


the room. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 
Dmitryuk did not mind the biting frost. \ frail 
he minded was his enormous sheepskin coal. 
ever he went to enquire about work, he 
be offered one and the same job: asa night wel 
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man. And all on account of that coat, he was 
quife sure! Eventually, borrowing a shoemaker’s 
knife, he sliced off a foot or more of sheepskin 
from the skirts, and about as much again from the 
tremendous collar. Part of these scraps went to 
make a pair of patch pockets, which the old man 
sewed to the coat—not beautifully, perhaps, but 
durably. Passing dark store windows, now, he 
would often slop to admire himsdlf in the glass. 
True, his creation could not be said to resemble 
any hitherto known form of winter apparel; but 
that did not bother grandfather Dmitryuk. 

He kept away from Makarov, waiting with 
native tact until the new shop manager should 
have had time to take the work in hand. In the 
meantime, he was far from idle, feeling called 
upon, as the only member of the Grandfather 
Frost brigade who was not yet at work, to 
plunge into new cares for the welfare of the 
evacuated women and children. He became an 
accustomed visitor at the nurseries where his 
tiniest protégés spent the hours when their moth- 
ers were at work; at the housing board; at the 
hospital; at the works personnel department, 
and, most frequently of all, at the office of the 
works committee of the steelmen’s union. Through 
the works committee, he obtained a large, sunny 
room for Pakhomova and Maria Matviyenko, 
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and arranged that they work ins different shif). 
eo that ON could always he al home. Life PM 
once became easier for these two women and 
their little ones. 

A large communal home had recently bec, 
organized, providing lodging for many of the 
evacuated families whose husbands and fathers 
were at the front. Here, as in the open-hearth 
shop at home, Dmitryuk assumed the rights and 
duties of inspection, scolding the staff and grum- 
bling at the superintendent when anything went 
wrong. He looked in daily at the communal 
kindergarten, and the children would always 
drop their toys to flock around their beloved 
Grandfather Frost. 

Dmitryuk knew no fairy tales. There had 
been no one to tell them to him, in the distant 
days of his wretched childhood. To please the 
children, however, the old man searched out some- 
where a tattered volume of Russian folk tales, Ev- 
ery evening he would read one of these stories, in 
order next day to relate it in the kindergarten. But 
still his conscience gave him no peace. What sort 
of Grandfather Frost was he? Grandfather Frost 
was a bringer of gifts, whereas all he brought the 
children were a few old tales! 

The last few days before New Year’s, Dmi- 
try uk spent all his evenings away from home. Not 
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watt ten or eleven oclock would he. turr 
tired, but cheerful. urn Up, 


“Our old man’s g ac : 
days, the alkene, head pany ene 
erandad ?~ : — a 2 
The children’s tree, | : 
such height and ieee ‘ ey De © 
home, in the Donbas ste ; 5 + ee 

teppos. As they were 
dancing around it, Grandfather Frost and Shati- 
lov marched suddenly in, dragging a sack along 
the floor behind them. It was a big sack, and 
heavy: chock full of something bumpy and un- 
even. The old man untied the fastenings; and out 
tumbled a veritable mountain of bright-coloured 
wooden blocks. Shouting with pleasure, the 
children threw themselves upon these playthings. 
Soon a castle grew up beneath the tree. Its walls 
were rather mottled, true enough; but who was 


the worse for that? 
In his many cares an 
minor, Dmitryuk often turne 


Ludmilla Ivanovna Vershinina, 
dark, tired eyes—chairman of the 


Board set up by the works trade union committee 
to. «= help ~—s evacuees. Vershinina, in turn, 
noticing the old man’s indefatigable will to be 
doing, entrusted him with several tasks on behalf 
of the Board. These he undertook willingly, and 
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d projects, major and 
d for assistance to 
a fair-haired 


woman with 
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carried out with his usual thoroughness. In th. 
end, realizing that she could find no better 
assistant, Vershinina offered him a_ paid POSitioy 
on her staff. The old man cast a wistfy] glance 
at the smokestacks outside the window, Markie 
the shops where he longed to be; but, after duly 
weighing the circumstances, he accepted the offer, 

This immediately extended the range of his 
activities. All complaints received by the Board 
would be turned over to Dmitryuk, and} he would 
go riding about town, investigating and putting 
to rights. At first he rather wondered that the 
trade union committee should have so luxurious 
a car at ils disposal. Later, however, getting into 
conversation with the driver, he discovered that 
the car was the director’s. From the driver, too, 
he learned that Ludmilla Ivanovna Vershinina 
was the director’s wife, and that she worked on 
the Board, not as a paid employee, but as a vol- 
unteer, The old man grunted, to hide his embar- 
rassment. He had often spoken harshly of the 
director in discussions with Vershinina, heatedly 
demanding one or another improvement in condi- 
tions for evacuces. In many such cases, as 
chairman of the Board, she had telephoned Rotov 
immediately and urged the speedy satisfaction 
of Dmitryuk’s demands, But no one could have 
Zucssed, from these talks, that she was so much 
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life. bowing terms with the director in private 
. Dmitryuk’s embarrassment soon passed. Lud- 
milla Ivanovna might be the director's wife; but 
what had that to do with work? 
Though the old man found his new daties 
absorbingly interesting, he was always glad of 
his weckly free day. This he invariably spent at 
the works, drinking in the atmosphere of his 
beloved furnaces. Getting up earlier than usual, 
and belting himself into hig sheepskin coal, he 
would set out for the works on time to enter 
the gates with the whistle for the morning shift. 
Before going on to the shops, however, he 
would pause to examine the heaps of unclaimed 
letters pigeonholed alphabetically in a special 
box beside the pass desk. Reading the addresses 
was a complicated business. Perching 4 pair of - 
spectacles al the very tp of his nose, he w 
hold up every envelope at arm's 


proceed to 
quint at it painfully over the spec 


length and § 
tacle rims. 
Finding 4 
friends oF acquaint 
Dmitryuk 


a letter addressed to any, of his 
hese were now very 


would open it at once and 


through, without the slightest qualins of 
He had his own views on the privacy 


Who could tell what such 
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anees (an dt 


many): 
read it 
ronsclence. 


of correspondence. 


etter might contain ? News of wounds, Perhay 


ews of death. How could one simply 4}, 
‘nto the hands of the address,. 


was bad, Dmitryuk y,,,), 


a | 
or n 
a thing like thal 


When the news 
break i as gently and kindly as he could, ay, 


offer what consolation was in his power. JJ, 
this gruff old man found such tender, sooth). 
words, no one could say; but many a wor 
had sobbed out her tears, of sorrow or of jo 
on his sympathetic breast. 

Until delivery, the letters would be hidden 
away in an inner pocket of Dmiltryuk’s jacket. 
In the same pocket, he kept his cherished memo- 
randum book—a worn clothbound notebook, 
puffy and misshapen with the endless extra sheels 
sewn in among i's pages. This was Dmitryuk’s 
createst treasure, the object of his constant care. 
Several times a day, he would feel the pocket io 
make sure that all was safe. Had he lost the 
book, its finder could never have made head or 
tail of its hieroglyphic entries. They made sense 
only to their author, who knew them to comprise 
all the principal measurements of the open-hearth 
furnaces in the Donbas shop where he_ had 
worked so many years. Since the fire which had 
destroyed part of the works archives, these entries 
had become doubly precious. They would be 
invaluable when the time came to rebuild the 
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furnaces; and it never entered Dmitryuk’s mind 
to doubt that he would have a hand in that 
rebuilding. Were not his legs still steady, his 
eyesight clear, his memory unfailing’ Often, 
when he could not sleep at night, he would repeat 
to himself the figures for each of the furnaces, 
then get out of bed and check them with his book. 
Never once, as yet, had he slipped up. Still, it 
made his mind easier to have the written record. 

One day, among the unclaimed letters, the old 
man found one bearing several names, listed one 
below the other: Shatilov, Krainev, Dmitryuk, Ni- 
kitenko, Buroi. 

This was the first time in all the months of 
war that Dmitryuk had seen his own name on 
an envelope. He opened the letter with trembling 
hands, tearing the paper in his hurry, and mm- 
mediately sought the signature. Matviyenko! 
Dmitryuk drew a sharp breath, and began read- 
ing eagerly. Five minutes later, forgetful of his 


lameness, he was hurrying across the works ter- 


ritory to the open-hearth building. Unfortunately, 
however, none of those listed on the envelope were 
working in the morning shift that day, and the 
old man was compelled to wait for several hours. 

At a few minutes to three, the incoming shift 
assembled for the usual brief meeting before 
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starting work. With Makarov’s permission, Dmi- 
iryvuk got up to address the steelmen. He read 
them Matviyenko’s letter, which he knew almost 
by heart, so many times had he read it through in 
the hours of waiting. 

“Dear fellow countrymen,” Matviyenko began. 
“I’m writing this in intermissions between enemy 
shells. We haven’t retreated far. The whistle of 
our works used to be heard here. And we're not 
letting that Hitler rabble advance another step. 
The Alchevsk works is behind us. The last of 
the Donbas works!” 

At this point Dmitryuk pulled out a hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose violently. After a 
pause, he read on: — 

“The Alchevsk~ works is alive! A red glow 
hangs over it by night. But before us lies the 
steppe, and that’s a dreadful thing to see! Re- 
member how it used to glitter, with a million 
lights? Now it’s dead and dark as the grave, 
except for the passing glare of explosions. And 
so it will remain, until the Hlitlerites are gone. 
They will never succeed in lighting up our 
steppes. The fight goes on behind the lines as 
well as at the front. Our Soviet patriots prevent 
the restoration of mines and works. That we 
know from the comrades who make their way te 
us across the lines, escaping from German bond 


age. Every day there are more of these. They 
bring news of our works, too. The comrades 
there smash machines, and set fire to the tanks 
that are brought in for repairs. They're fighting 
bitterly, laying down their lives for victory. Bit- 
terly as we are fighting at the front. 

“We stand firm on this last bit of Donbas 
soil. We know that all the Donbas will be ours 
once more. We've counteraltacked again and 
again, drowning the enemy in their own blood. 
And you, comrades—do you work as we are 
fighting? We'll meet again, some day, and render 
one another account. May none of us be ashamed 
to look his comrades in the eye. 

“We ask only one thing: tanks. More tanks, 
comrades!” 

Again Dmiitryuk pulled out his handkerchief. 

“What answer will we send Mikhail Trofimo- 
vich?” he asked, breaking the hush that filled the 
room, 

“Here’s what well answer,’ said Shatilov. 
“ ‘Dear Mikhail Trofimovich! Your fellow coun- 
trymen from the Donbas....” 

“And from the Urals.’” put in Permyakov. 


“We're all fellow countrymen, wherever we hap- 


pen to come from. It’s all one land, our land.” 


“And from the Dnicper, ” came a voice from 
the far corner. 
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“*... will earn the right to be called front. 
line fighters,’ ” Shatilov continued. “Only—let’. 
not mention any figures, yet. We’ve done too 
little. Isn't that so, comrades?” 

“Right!” the steelmen responded. 
**But not all of us have earned that right 

And we'll write him all about how Vasili 

Buroi refused to come to work for a whole month, 
because he was too proud io come on as a fur- 
nace helper. And even now, he’s not working 
his best. Thinks that can wait till he’s made a 
melter again! Yes, that’s how we'll write it.” 

The whistle blew. Dmitryuk folded the letter 
and handed it to Shatilov. 

Buroi got up, flushed as though he had been 
looking in at an open furnace door, and said: 

“IT ask only one thing, comrades. Only one 
thing.” Buroi had never been known to ask 
before. He had always demanded. “Leave me out 


this time. And next time you'll have nothing bad 
to write about me. I promise that.” 


today.’ 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


The speaker’s voice carried to every corner 
of the big, crowded hall. His report was drawing 
to its close. He had already spoken of the achieve 
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ments of the works, of the successful fulfilment 
of war orders; had praised the leading shops, 
and reproached the shops which lagged behind: 
had mentioned outstanding workers and admin- 
istrators, and informed the meeting as to the 
percentage of the works personnel participating 
in socialist emulation and — attendine 
Marxist-Leninist theory. ° 

The works plan had been overfulfilled, in all 
spheres of production, and a note of quiet satis- 
faction sounded in the speaker’s voice. He was 
the secretary of the works Party committee, 
reporting to the general Party meeting on ihe 
vears results. An old-timer at the works, he 
faced his audience with accustomed ease. There 
was nothing to distinguish this meeting from 
the last, or from the one before that—except, 
perhaps, that there were many new faces in the 
hall. 

The director, sitting beside the chairman in 
the presidium, looked through the notes sent up 
from the hall during the report. These were 
numerous, chiefly requests for the floor. | 

The first to speak was Permyakov, leading 
melter of No. 2 open-hearth shop and one of 


the most respected men al the works. 
had never — before spoken al 


He stood silent for some time, 


classes in 


Permyakov 
general meelings. 
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twisting his hat uncomfortably, at a loss what 4, 
do with it. At length, he put it down on the 
speaker's stand and, drawing a deep breath, 
began gruffly: 

“IT used to be satisfied with a hundred and 
two. a hundred and three per cent of quota. 
Last month I jumped to a hundred and Aifteen. 
And you know how hard every per cent comes, 
in the open-hearth. You can’t Just push your 
furnace for all you’re worth, or you're liable to 
have your steel on the floor. It’s not like a turn- 
er’s job, where you can think up some new 
appliance and double your quota without half 
trying.” 

A buzz of protest rose among 


shop workers. 


“The other man’s job is always easier!” one 


the machine 


of them shouled. 

The chairman rang his bell for order. With- 
out waiting for the hubbub to die down, Per- 
myakov continued. 

“How did I come to jump like that, from 4 
hundred and two to a hundred and fifteen? ll 
tell you how. I got angry. Yos, angry al the 
Fritzes—that’s one thing; and angry al myself 
that’s another. And I can tell you, its a whole- 
come anger: it gave us an extra hundred tons © 
steel, right off.” 
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’ “Why don’t you get angricr, then, and make 
it five hundred tons?” shouted the same voice 
as before. 

| “Pll make it a thousand,” Permyakov returned, 
with sudden heat. “But I look around me, 
and I don’t see that wholesome anger in our 
comrades. And worst of all, I don’t hear it in 
our secretary’s report. Yet he should be angry. 
Angry at us, and first and foremost at himself. 
He paints a pretty picture for us: everything 
running just so! What are you so pleased about, 
comrade secretary? Tell us, if you can! That we’ve 
increased output one and a half per cent? Is 
that the way they chased the Fritzes, on the ap- 
proaches to Moscow? Do you think they had 
a quota, so and so many kilometres a day? No, 
they drove ahead just as long as their legs would 
carry them, as long as they could lug their rifles. 
And we sit here and smirk because we've fulfilled 
our quota. Heroes! We're no heroes.” 

He swung his arm down in a disgusted ges- 
ture. His hat fell to the floor, but he did not 
notice it. 

“New people have come here to us,” he 
continued, “from the Dnieper and the Donbas. 
And to my shame, I can’t help but see: they put 
more heart in the work than we do. Why? Our 
skill is the same 45 theirs; but there's one 
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great difference. We here have only heard oh, 
the war. and they they ve SPOT ‘a The y 
scarcd therr. and i! hasn't us nol yet. No al] 
of us are afire. Not all of us are angry, And ‘+. 
a rood dnoer, lt comes of love, Love foyy a 
Motherland. and our Party, and our people. Ni 


comrade secretary, [ can t sce either, In von 
report: love. or anger,” 

Permyakov broke off. Missing his hat, he 
looked around for it, and bent to pick it up. 
Then. his lips set in a stern line, he went back 
through the hall to his seat. 

A hush fell over the meeting. It was some 
time before the chairman realized that the next 
speaker should be called. 

When he called the next name, however, no 
one responded. He called ihe next after that, and 
again no one came forward. 

The chairman glanced helplessly at the secre- 
tary of the Party committee. The secretary met 
his glance with a look of angry perplexity. 

Shatilov, bashful because Olga sat beside 
him, had not been intending to speak. But Per- 
myakov’s words so stirred him that, springing te 
his feet, he hurried forward. Only on the plat 
form steps did he remember to ask the chairman 
for the floor. Looking silently into the mellers 
fire-scarred face, the chairman nodded. 
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“Comrades!” Shatilov began loudly. “The old 
seamaal is right. There's a_ difference between 
hearing about the war, and seeing it. Out in the 
Donbas it was the same way. We didnt get 
soing full swing from the very start. But when 
the first bomb fell, when we saw our comrades 
killed and wounded—then we threw ourselves 
into the work like mad. When you're on fire 
inside, when your heart is blazing, the heat of 
the furnace can never bother you. 

“A letter came from the front today, from a 
comrade of ours, Matviyenko. He was secretary 
of the Party bureau in our shop. It’s just a short 
note, but I’d like you all to hear it.” 

Shatilov produced the letter from his jacket 
pocket, unfolded it carefully, and read it to the 
meeting. 

“What can one add to that letter?” he went 
on, when he had finished. “Only this: there’s 
no rear lind in this war. We're not in the rear. 
We can’t be. The front is out there, and the 


front is right here. And the front is beyond the 
underground, — partisan 


battlegrounds, too: an 
Three fronts. Our 


front, behind the enemy lines. 
whole Motherland, from border to border—one 
Our men out there are fighting 


unbroken front. 
us to work the 


like real workers, and it’s up lo 
way they fight. It wasn’t to rest that we calme 
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here, along tracks that were red with blood 
though it’s true there are some among |, 
stay away from the works, looking for... 
jobs. We came here, retreated here, to lanan 
our offensive, yes, our offensive, from here. I 
hard to stay in the East, when your hands teh 
to be holding a rifle. But such is our Party’ 
will. Were on the firing line here too. Ther 
what answer shall we send to our comrades 4; 
the front? Will we work as they are fighting?” 

A murmur rose, from end to end of the hall: 

“We will!” 

“And if we will,” Shatilov concluded, “we 
must be more demanding—demanding on our- 
selves, on our comrades, on our leaders and admin- 
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istrators.” 

He left the platform. 

And again, when the chairman called on 
those who had sent up requests for the floor, 
no one responded. Others, instead, raised thelr 
hands and came forward—came to demand. They 
demanded gas for the furnaces, hot ingols lor 
the blooming mill, more metal for the spe! 
shops. They demanded reports and _ lectures, regi 
lar contact with comrades at the front, aiscue 
sions of the work of individual Party members: 


1 
Makarov came forward. He had long bee! 


. . vql ling 
awaiting this meeting, with the idea of ¢ 
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Rotov to account for}; 
: S 

and his general sty |, al 
) 


ITeatmeny of 
myakov, Shatiloy. 


: : ’ OT a¢ ' 
WMiNistration , bi 


and \fter DP . " 

however. he fell that the SUCCE Edi spe ' PT 
at, COMpar; t = a f Keeps 

had bee “Ana r: aie ely, 

os St preparing to brine ‘4 the Points he 

significant. S mP Were rather in- 


I'd like to ask the secret 
organization,” he said 
2 ° ; 
presidium, 


ary of the Pp 
half lurning 


Co ‘ 
| What he’s reporting to this meetine 
on: production work, or Party work?” ° 


The secretary of the Party committee shrugged. 
Is this a question, Or your manner of discus- 
sion?” he enquired. 

‘A question, preliminary to discussion,’ Maka- 
rov replied, and paused in an attitude of silent 
waiting, oo 

‘Answer the question, Ivan Gavrilovich, 
said the chairman, politely, but firmly. — 
the comrade asks, he must be answered. e 

lities, dividing questions from 
can’t stick to formalities, g 


arty 
lo face the 


discussion.” 
The secretary ot ed by its resulis,” he && 
“Our work is ju Ze 


‘oes well, 
ing . roduction 2OCS 
i din ly. If p “ 
plained condescen O' atk. 
th t means I arly work is up to he 
a 


i relul 4 | | 
| | S ) yk | r il : the 
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Party committee go! up. 


i3 
you 


oing well 
abe who have 
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much better than they're doing now. If they 
could work better, that) means  they’re working 
badly. And that means you're working badly lon, 
Listening to your report, I didn’t hear a word 
about any of the really basic things [ wanted to 
know. You spoke as a works director might speak 
at some holiday meeting, reporling accomplish- 
ments and allowing himself, for the moment, to 
forget about shortcomings, As to aclual Party 
work, you told us nothing about it at all.” 
Looking out over the meeting, Makarov 
noticed Permyakov, listening with strained atten- 
tion, his palm cupped over his ear. Nearby, 
Shatilov’s eyes were shining. Makarov continued: 
“I was once secretary of a Party organization 
myself. It was a small organization, but I man- 
aged to make some pretty big mistakes. When 
the shop worked well, I strutted around as proud 
as a peacock. That was my work, don't you sec! 
But when things went badly, I pointed at the 
administration. That was their work, not mine! 
My mistake was pointed out to me, and I real- 
ized how wrong I had been. Your mistake, 
comrade secretary, is of the same order. The 
works fulfills its plan, yes. Because our Soviet 
workers can’t fall down on plan, knowing a wat 
is on to decide the fate of the world’s first 
Socialist state. But what have we, the works 
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Party organization, done to further production ¢ 
Think it over, and youll find that we've done 
very little, Many of the Communists present 
here are simply rank and filers in their shops. 
Yet it’s their duty as Party members to be in the 
lead. in the vanguard—to rally the rest, as 
Permyakov and Shatilov rally the steelmen 10 
their shop. We all know their slogan: Make No. 
2 open-hearth shop the works’ first shop! Not 
only our Party members—our Party secretary 
does nothing to rally forces for increased produc- 
tion. Why did I hear nothing im your report 
about improved equipment? Or about the new 
automatic devices that were being introduced 
before the war? They've been dropped entirely 


nce the war began. Why do you smooth over 
the question of candidate 
dragged 


5 
the question of studies, 
members whose probation period has 
ond all limits? You think production is going 
allow yourself to 
s to me. And to 


bey 
well; and in view of that you 


work badly. That’s how it look 


you, comrade secretary?” 
A stir passed through the hall, but Makarov 


could not guess ils nature: agreement, or disap- 
proval. 

The secretary 0 
to his fect, demanding: 

“What is this—an accusation ?” 


f the Party committee sprane 
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“Yes, an accusation of bad work. I must say 
I’m very glad of this general Party meeting. It’s 
civen me my first sight of you. I hadn’t met 
you before. You’ve never once visited our shop.” 

“Doesn't it seem to you, comrade shop manag- 
er, that you're slandering the works Party 
organization?” demanded the secretary of the 
Party committee, with ill-suppressed rancour. 

“No, it doesn’t,” Makarov returned evenly. 
“T maintain that if you were less self-satisfied, 
if you kept Party work up to the mark, production 
work would also improve: we'd put out more ar- 
_-amour plate, more shells, more cartridge metal. 
~ You’ve heard the comrades speak today. There's 
your judgment.” 

With a sweeping gesture, Makarov indicated 
the silent hall. Then, quietly, he left the plat- 
form. 

The secretary of the Party committee said: 

“T move that the meeting immediately discuss 


Comrade Makarov’s conduct.” 
Again a stir passed over the hall. When the 


noise subsided, someone asked loudly, from one 
of the back rows: 
“Comrade chairman, may I have the floor?’ 
“Gayevoi!” cried a dozen voices, before 


Makarov could place the speaker. 


Gayevoi was still remembered at the works, 
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though he had be . 
would not have een rie do had his abs - 
lasted as many years again Coniing own the 

. : g down the 
aisle, in the familiar coat, now hanging loosely 
from his shoulders, with his cap, as always, the 
least bit tilted, he was detained at every ne by 
eager friends. Shatilov sprang up and hugged 
him as he might a brother. 

-Rotov, in the presidium, stared at Gayevol 
with unconcealed amazement. Where had he 
dropped from? He must have come straight from 
the airfield to the Party meeting. That was just 
like him, of course! 

Gayevoi mounted to the platform and, remov- 
ing his cap, stood waiting for the hubbub to 
abate. 


“Yesterday, comrades, I was recdived at the 


Central Committee of our Party,” he said finally; 
and an instant silence filled the hall. “I’ve been 
directed here as works Party organizer for the 
Central Committee. Since I left here, some years 
ago, I’ve been called upon to pull two different 
works out of bad holes. That wasnt easy. But 
what I have to do here will be harder still. 
You’ve always done well, always been praised, 
always been our country’s pride. But there are 
those among you who refuse to realize that that’s 
not sufficient now.” He glanced significantly in 
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the direction of the works administration, “Wha; 
was excellent yesterday, in peacetime conditions 
is unsatisfactory today, in time of war. Many 
comrades think that once the works fulfils its war 
orders, that means it’s up to wartime standards, 
No. that’s not enough. Unity of our front and 
rearguard means, among other things, unity 
of method: the method of arduous battle, of 
offensive action. Comrade Stalin, the Central 
Committee have faith in us, the great army of 
the metal front. They are confident that we will 
not delay in launching our offensive—irresistible 


y’s offensive outside Moscow... .— 
ned in a storm of 


all sprang to their 
The will of the 
the will of the 


as our arm 

Gayevoi’s voice was drow 
applause. The people in the h 
feet, cheering as one man. 
country’s leader was their will, 


entire Soviet people. 


CHAPTER F ORTY-EIGHT 


noon, the door to the dir 


A little past ector s 
opened, and 


waiting room was suddenly the 
People’s Commissar walked in. Arriving from 
Sverdlovsk by plane, without warning, he hat 
been driven to the works in a car belong!ngs 10 


the airline administration. 
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